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where the clouds overhead are glowing with the light of a lurid 
sunset. It is an effect of red sunset light ; no power of imagina- 
tion can transform it into a moonlight one. Take, too, the scene 
in " Don Quixote," where the Don and Sancho Panza are riding 
forth in the cool grey of early morning. The picture is redolent 
with the dew and freshness and tender mists of that pale hour of 
dawn. We could multiply these citations ad infinitum. 

Let us return to the vast studio on the Rue Bayard, and learn 
what task engages now the creative hand of the busy artist. Two 
huge, unfinished, but nearly completed pictures, occupy the promi- 
nent post upon the walls. One of these represents ' The Death of 
Orpheus.' The Mcenads, nude and of life-size, are grouped upon 
a high, green bank in the centre of the canvas. They seem to 
have paused for a moment in their frenzied gambols to contem- 
plate their victim, whose body lies at the foot of the bank before 
them. One of the band bears the severed head of Orpheus, whose 
lifeless form is at present only indicated by a vague outline in 
chalk. The other picture, which is far more advanced, represents 
the 'Ascension,' and is singularly bold and felicitous in compo- 
sition. The bottom of the canvas, or rather the extreme fore- 
ground, is filled with a group of angels in half-length and life-size ; 
the angelic host sweeps round in a curve at the right hand of the 
spectator, till it is lost amid a blaze of splendour above, in a long, 
diminishing perspective of haloed heads and waving wings. The 
form of our Saviour is suspended in the air, with a fine ascending 
effect, near the centre of this curve, while in the space left vacant 
is seen the earth far, far below, its lakes showing as gleaming pools 
of water, and the shadowy forms of the apostles barely visible 
from the height from which the spectator is supposed to look. A 
strong and novel conception is this of an oft-painted scene. 

We pass the splendid vase, lifting in air its myriad, graceful 
forms of nymphs and sportive elves, and, entering a small room, 
partitioned off from the vast expanse of the main studio,' we find 
ourselves in the studio of Dore the sculptor. There at one side 
stands the original bronze of the ' Love and Fate,' that most weird 
and wondrous production of modern sculpture. There, too, is 
to be found his just-completed figure of ' Terpsichore,' which is 



destined for the theatre of Monte-Carlo, a bounding, butterfly- 
winged form, poised lightly on one foot, with the other one ad- 
vanced in a thoroughly natural and graceful attitude, while beneath 
this upraised foot nestles a laughing Cupid, who looks gayly up 
into the bright, youthful face of the Muse. A slight drapery veils 
the form of the dancer ; this group is full of life, mirth, and move- 
ment. In singular contrast there stands beside it a work which 
Dore intends, I believe, to call ' Maternal Devotion.' It is as yet 
unfinished, and represents a Nubian woman holding her infant 
child in her arms aloft in the air above her head, to guard it from 
the bite of a huge serpent that has coiled itself around her feet, 
and has fastened its fangs in the loose robe that falls from her 
waist to the ground, her torso being bare. In action and expres- 
sion it is impossible to imagine anything finer even in its unfinished 
state. Dore is also at work on the first study for a group repre- 
senting the rescue of Angelica. The sea-monster has coiled him- 
self around the rock to which is chained the nude and lovely vic- 
tim, and has just opened his ponderous jaws to attack his adver- 
sary, when the knight mounted upon the hippogriff thrusts his 
lance sheer down the dragon's throat. The latter portion of the 
group is as yet unfinished even in the small clay model, but Dore 
intends so to poise the knight and his winged steed that the shaft 
of the lance shall support them in mid-air. But the maiden 
chained to the rock, and the vast, scaly form of the sea-monster, 
are finished so far as the .first model is concerned, and the whole 
work promises to be replete with Dore's usual vivid and imagina- 
tive originality. 

So far Dore the painter and the sculptor. As to Dore the illus- 
trator, it is well known that he never shows one of his drawings to 
any visitor. But I believe that I violate no confidence in revealing 
the fact that he mentioned to me the other day, namely, that he is 
now engaged on the work that he intends shall be the crowning 
effort of his career as an illustrator, that is to say, his illustrations 
to Shakespeare, the tragedy of " Othello " being the one that now 
claims his attention. He has been at work on this series for years 
past. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HE Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, at 
Washington, have purchased, for five thousand 
dollars, seventeen portraits by Healy, originals 
and copies, embracing fifteen Presidents, Mar- 
tha Washington, and George Peabody, from 
the collection of T. B. Bryan, Esq., of Washing- 
ton. 

The presidential portraits extend from Washington to Lincoln. 
That of President Harrison is wanting, but will ultimately com- 
plete the series. Those of the earlier Presidents are copied from 
Stuart's portraits, the Washington (and also Mrs. Washington's) 
from the famous original studies in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Those of John Adams and Jefferson are from the same 
master's work. Madison's portrait is copied from that by Chester 
Harding. Then follows Healy himself, with his own originals or 
replicas of John Quincy Adams, 1858 ; Jackson, 1845 ; Van Buren, 
1857; Tyler; Polk, 1846; Fillmore, 1857; Pierce, 1852; Buchan- 
an, 1859; Lincoln, i860; and Mr. George Peabody. 

The General Taylor was copied by Healy, in i860, from an origi- 
nal by Amans. It is in military dress, and is considered the best 
likeness ever painted of " Old Rough and Ready." The Jackson 
was painted at the Hermitage, a few days before his death, when 
he could with difficulty sit up for the work. Perhaps the finest 
original portrait in the collection is that of Van Buren. Full- 
length copies of the Fillmore and Pierce are in the President's 
House. "The Buchanan was painted there in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1859. 

The Lincoln was painted for Mr. Bryan in i860, just after his 
election. This portrait differs from all others in being beardless 
and whiskerless, the massive boniness of his lean jaws being in 
full, uncouth relief. It is known that he went to Washington 



hirsute in cheek and chin. Here is the true story of the change. 
Afterhis election, a lady of New York wrote to him that she had 
a photograph of him, and that she admired him every way save 
his personal appearance, and that he ought to let his beard and 
whiskers grow to fill up the hollows of his jaws, and cover up the 
uncouth angles of his chin. He at once felt the truth of the advice, 
and said to a friend that, as many went to Washington with plenty 
of cheek, he would go with his covered up. When on his way to 
Washington through New York, at one of the stopping-places, 
where he had to show himself, he was greeted by a lady with ex- 
tended hand, who said she was the person who had advised him 
to let his beard grow, and congratulated him on the change. " Oh, 
indeed!" said the gallant elect, "as I granted your request, I 
think you ought to accede to mine." So his gaunt arms were 
soon clasping the waist of his quite willing admirer. 

These portraits of the Presidents were painted by Mr. Healy as 
studies, to fill an order from Louis Philippe of France, for the 
Gallery of Versailles. A singular contrast is presented as the eye 
passes from the contemplation of the grave dignity, ruddy com- 
plexion, and powdered hair, of the men of the Revolution down 
the line of their stiffly-dressed successors, varied by the wan face 
of the moribund Jackson ; the round, self-complacent aspect of 
Van Buren ; the hatchet face of Tyler ; the brushed-back, parson- 
like air of Polk ; the massive, benign front of Fillmore ; the rude, 
honest features of Taylor ; the big, beardless, uncertain face of 
Buchanan ; ending with the plain, rugged features of the " stal- 
wart " rail-splitter, Lincoln. 

• It is the purpose of Mr. Corcoran and the trustees to make 
national portraiture a strong point in the Gallery of Art, and this 
recent purchase is a guarantee of their judgment and liberality. 
As our great men pass away, it is well not only to have authentic 
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portraits of them, but to gather them in such an abiding-place as 
the Corcoran Gallery, here in the metropolis of the nation, ever to 
remain on free exhibition to the public. 

There are also now on exhibition the historic portraits known 
as the " Treaty " portraits, being of Daniel Webster and Lord 
Ashburton, who in 1842 signed, at Washington, the treaty that 
set at rest the dispute about our northeastern boundary, and other 
questions at issue between the United States and Great Britain. 
One year after the treaty was signed, Mr. Healy painted two por- 
traits of Lord Ashburton, in England, one of which he brought 
over to Marshfield for Mr. Webster, and in 1848 he painted two 
portraits of Mr. Webster, one of which was sent to Lord Ashbur- 
ton. When Marshfield was burned, two years ago, these two 
portraits were, fortunately, among the few things saved. Mrs. 
Fletcher Webster has brought them to Washington, with a view 
of selling them to Congress, or at least to give them a fit resting- 
place in the city where the treaty was signed, and Webster's great- 
est honours as statesman and orator were gained. 

The portraits are of three-quarters height. Mr. Webster is 
seated in his crimson-velvet easy-chair (also saved from the fire) in 
his library. His grand head is turned away, and the countenance 
is in repose, but the large, lustrous eyes glow with their peculiar 
solemn light beneath the thick eyebrows of ebon hue, surmounted 
by a brow — a " dome of thought " indeed, with its back crown of 
raven hair. The eyes of this portrait are the greatest triumph of 
the painter, for he has well interpreted their character as happily 



described by Miss Martineau, " those great, cavernous eyes ! " 
There is the firm, compressed mouth, ever mild in its expression, 
but breaking into such sweetness when he smiled. The coat is 
brown, the cravat white, with its ends tucked back, and the vest 
of black silk. Perhaps the memorable blue coat, with metal but- 
tons, buff vest, and black stock, of his senatorial days, would have 
been more characteristic, as also a quiet bit of pastoral scenery 
beyond the window would have been more consonant with Web- 
ster's agricultural taste than the stormy sunset horizon behind a 
crimson curtain — a decided imitation of Stuart's background. So 
appears our great statesman, an American of the grandest type in 
general physique and complexion. 

No greater contrast can be conceived than the portrait of Lord 
Ashburton. He, too, is seated in the library of his English home; 
attired in a brown dressing-robe, lined with olive velvet, a waist- 
coat of brown fur. With one hand, a model of fine drawing and 
delicate colour, daintily resting on state papers, he turns placid 
eyes towards you. There is a thorough English style and clear 
complexion over his mild face and half-bald head, well set above 
the high-starched, white cravat of the period. The stamp of 
courtly dignity, and of the cultured statesman and gentleman, with 
the agreeable, harmonious colour and arrangement, makes this por- 
trait very attractive. Indeed, considered artistically, it is thought 
the finer work of the two ; but, turning from it, we are more 
struck with the sublime aspect of Webster. Grandeur and force, 
elegance and grace, here meet in vivid contrast. 
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HAT brilliant and audacious colourist, the younger 
Madrazo, though a resident of Paris, never con- 
tributes anything to the annual Salon. In thus 
refraining, he probably acts wisely. He could 
gain neither fame nor fortune by exhibiting. His 
reputation is established, and his pictures are 
sold before they are even fairly begun. He is 
one of the few remaining representatives of that dazzling Spanish 
school that flashed into a meteor-like splendour with the genius 
of Fortuny. But M. Madrazo, unlike many of his brethren, is no 
imitator of his great countryman, nor even of his own father, 
though the elder Madrazo is a painter of no mean repute, but he 
has almost wholly withdrawn from the world of art. His son, the 
painter of ' The Masked Ball ' and ' The Pierrette ' of the Universal 
Exhibition (this last having been one of the most daring achieve- 
ments of colour in that feast of colour, the Spanish Art depart- 
ment), is still quite a young man. Nor has his genius apparently 
reached its highest development even in his contributions to the 
Exhibition. He is now at work on a picture for Mr. Vanderbilt, 
which promises to be the finest that he has as yet painted. Like 
the work before mentioned, which is now in the possession of Mr. 
William Stewart, this painting represents a masked ball, but at an 
entirely different moment. The one in the Exhibition showed the 
departure of the guests under the pale light of early morning. The 
present work, on the contrary, shows the ball at its height ; nor is 
it a grand society entertainment, as was that represented in the 
earlier picture, but a gay Bohemian revel — a dance, perhaps, in an 
artist's studio, or in the salon of some fashionable actress. It is a 
whirl of merry dancers, of bright-hued costumes, of glancing eyes, 
and loosened tresses, and uplifted arms. A Pierrot, seated at the 
piano, pounds vigorously away with characteristic furore. Vel- 
vet-clad cavaliers, powdered marquises, and gay little peasants, all 
mingle in the whirl. The whole is executed with that wonderful 
mingling of science and of brie, of audacious dash with perfect 
certainty of effect, that renders Madrazo's works so wonderful. 
As to the colouring, it is as a dream of summer flowers, as vividly 
splendid and yet as harmonious as is a parterre in June. If Diaz 
was said to have learned the secret of the sunbeams, surely Ma- 
drazo has surprised that of the flowers. Another just-completed 
work is destined for the gallery of Mr. A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia. 
Like his ' Pierrette,' it is a life-sized, full-length figure of a young 



girl in a fancy dress — a short skirt of silk, striped with white and 
cherry, an overdress of pale grey, with a tiny pocket, into which 
she sticks one coquettish little hand, and a black-velvet bodice, 
with short white sleeves, laced in front, and fluttering with ribbons 
of cherry satin. Her bright and pretty face is turned towards the 
spectator, and her lips are parted in a smile. In one hand she 
holds a black-velvet mask, but a bouquet at her feet seems to in- 
dicate that she is an actress, and not the merry masker of some 
carnival revel merely. How charming this picture is can well be 
imagined by those who have seen ' The Pierrette,' while to those 
who have not, all description would be powerless to convey the 
singularly intoxicating charm of M. Madrazo's art. As to the 
' Pierrette,' that now celebrated picture hangs in Mr. Stewart's 
drawing-room, surrounded by dark-velvet draperies that serve to 
set off its delicate yet dazzling hues. It forms one of a series of 
the Four Seasons, that dainty creature in creamy white and shim- 
mering blue and vivid rose-colour being intended to represent 
Winter. The other three are ordered, but are not yet commenced. 
When completed, they will form the four panels of Mr. Stewart's 
dravifing-room. He will have no cause then to envy that room in 
the King of the Belgians' palace at Brussels, whereof the door- 
panels are painted by Alfred Stevens. 

A very curious work was recently on view at the rooms of the 
Messrs. Goupil. It was painted by Morelli, an aged Italian ar- 
tist of high repute, who is said to have been the teacher of For- 
tuny. It was originally intended for the Universal Exhibition, 
and its title is indeed to be found in the official catalogue, but 
it was not completed in time to be shown there. It represents 
the temptation of St. Anthony, and, apart from its powerful exe- 
cution, it is remarkable by the weird originality of the concep- 
tion and treatment. The saint, clad in monastic robes, and in 
his lonely cave, sits crouching against the wall in a sort of ec- 
stasy, his hands clasped about his knees, and his hollow eyes 
fixed on vacancy. Contrary to the usual style, he is represented 
as a man still in the prime of life, though emaciated by fasts and 
vigils. On the ground beside him lies a long strip of matting, 
above which flutters a butterfly. And from beneath this matting 
comes creeping a full-fleshed, rose-flushed, Venus-like form, with 
rippled red-gold hair, that coils herself towards the saint with a 
sinuous, snake-like gesture, her face half hidden in the folds of his 
monkish gown. From a pile of yellow drapery in the background 



